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Educational Research Bulletin 


RELATION BETWEEN THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION 
AND HIS PRESENT TEACHING DUTIES 


Roosevelt Junior High School 


Tue relation between the 
academic preparation and his present 
teaching duties was one phase 
recent study, covering reports from 
1,045 rural and village schools from all 
the counties These reports, 
which had been filled the adminis- 
trative heads the fall 1925 the 
regulation blanks supplied the State 
Department Education and which 
constituted one yearly official report 
that department, included practically 
all the “recognized high schools 
the county Exempted vil- 
lages and city schools were not con- 
sidered. 

find out just what relationships 
existed between the subjects studied 
Majors minors academic prepara- 
tion and between the subjects taught, 
all the subjects that were named 


the executive heads the schools 


having been studied majors minors 
were listed. The seventy-two subjects 
thus secured were arranged alphabet- 
ically Table and then analyzed 
the basis subjects being taught 
that had been studied; subjects being 
taught that had not been studied; 
subjects being taught with report 


“The Teaching Load the Executive 
Heads the Rural High Schools 1926. unpub- 
lished thesis, file Ohio State University. 

Directory Recognized High Schools 
Ohio and of School Officials. umbus, Ohio, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1925. 85 pp. 


what had been studied; and sub- 
jects not being taught that had been 
studied. 

Many combinations were made 
classifying and tabulating these various 
subjects. For example, 
vidual listed mathematics his prepara- 
tion and taught algebra geometry, 
then the algebra geometry was 
counted subject that had been 
studied and was now being taught. 
This was done because the subjects 
preparation listed the executives 
the general name, mathematics, was 
given, while the subjects taught the 
specific name, such algebra geom- 
etry, was given. principal had 
studied mathematics was assumed 
that this would cover all the subjects 
relating it. The same principle was 
followed with other subjects. When 
all the cases were considered Table 
very definitely showed that all the 
subjects now being taught these 
executives there was not one instance 
perfect correlation between subjects 
taught and the subjects studied. This, 
course, was not always true indi- 
vidual cases. 

Agriculture was the subject most 
often taught principals who had 
not made subject major minor 
preparation. This may due partly 
the fact that the training the 
majority the executives had been 


2 
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FOR TEACHING 


Now Tsacuine Sruprep sur 


Susyects NOT NOW 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Agriculture 243 39 175 29 15 
Biology... .. 137 76 50 ll 38 
Commercial arithmetic......... 96 39 
Commercial law........... 40 7 30 
Civics, community... .... 62 35 20 7 
Drawing, mechanical. . . | ll 1 9 1 3 
229 132 60 37 217 
16 ll 1 34 
General science............. 253 137 74 42 Pe Te 
Geography. .. 82 3 71 8 5 
Ee 2 133 98 33 ‘ 1 
Government (civics)... . . 61 30 23 8 1 
History (unclassified) 66 ek 17 6 14 
History, American. . 237 164 56 17 1 
History, ancient 23 12 13 te 
History, ancient and mediaeval... ... 18 17 
History, European......... 21 14 1 
History, English....... | 5 3 1 
istory, general. .... 13 7 2 
History, modern. . 52 34 ll 
History, world... .. 2 55 20 
Hygiene.......... 13 1 10 2 
jome economics............. 3 1 1 
ne 204 8i 98 25 26 
Physical education............. 1 73 y 3 
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Problems of democracy... .... 114 
Public speaking................ 25 


Rural education . 


Special class. . 1 

Social science... ... 2 


the Colleges Arts and Colleges 
Education, and partly the fact 
that agriculture required subject 


the curricula many schools. Com- 
paratively few schools have the voca- 
tional-agriculture courses, and, the 
schools not having the vocational- 
agriculture instructor, often there was 
one really qualified teach agri- 
culture, became part the 
The analysis made the data showed 
that principals had studied agri- 
culture but were not teaching it; 
had studied and were now teaching it; 
and taught who gave report 
what they had studied. total 
243 persons taught agriculture, while 
but had either majored minored 
the subject during their academic 
training. 

The situation seemed somewhat bet- 
ter with the subject algebra. Even 


under this subject, however, 138 teach- 
ers were found who had listed form 
subject their academic preparation. 
The number principals who taught 
economics and the number who studied 


THE Basis PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Now Tzacuinc 


NOT NOW 


(4) 


nv 


or 


were nearly the same—67 and 62. 
This was not essentially indication 
high correlation, for only cases 
economics taught those who 
had studied the subject. Ancient and 
mediaeval history presented almost 
perfect correlation with “studied 
and and “total taught.” 
American history, required subject, 
showed only one principal who had 
studied and was not teaching it, 
while taught who did not list 
Since 134 cases the specific kind 
history studied was not stated, there 
may much higher correlation. 
stands history was taught 237 
and studied 164. 

There were 217 who had studied 
English and were not teaching it, 
with total 229 teaching it, 
whom had neither majored nor minored 
the subject. somewhat similar 
condition was found chemistry; 
whom had studied while who 
had studied were not teaching it. 

Debating, general business, geology, 
penmanship, printing, 
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physical science, and shorthand were 
subjects taught but one executive, 
not one whom had majored minored 
the subject was teaching. 

The effect the recent agitation 
against the teaching German the 
schools can seen the fact that not 
one executive was teaching this subject 
while thirty-five listed major 
minor preparation. 

the 119 teaching manual training 
only had studied it. Physical educa- 
tion, recently made requirement 
all schools, was taught executives, 
one whom indicated that had 
prepared for this work. 

The figures school administration 
and principles education were indica- 
tive that least few instances 
the executives had had some training 
bearing directly their work ad- 
ministrators and executives. Certainly 
more and more those who are fill 
these positions should have training 
these fields. 

All subjects which were taught 
one hundred more principals were 
listed order make further com- 
parison. The occurrence subject 
one hundred times indicates that was 
taught about one-tenth all the 
principals. There were twelve sub- 
jects this new list which given 
Table II, with the total number 
principals teaching each one. 

Since complete data were available 
for only 1,005 administrators who were 
doing classroom work, the percent 
the principals who taught each these 
subjects was calculated 
The total times taught, shown col- 
umn represents the number prin- 
cipals who were teaching the subject, 
rather than the total number 
studying the respective subjects, all 
the schools. Even among those sub- 
jects most frequently taught Table 
reveals very close relation between 
preparation and actual teaching. Only 
51.6 percent those 412 principals 


teaching algebra! had studied mathe. 
Thirty-three percent, one-third, had 


not studied it, and percent, approx 


imately one-seventh, gave report. 

who taught the twelve most frequently 
taught subjects may further 
sized. Roughly speaking, agriculture, 
English, general science, geometry, and 
physics were taught 
Latin was taught one-fifth, and the 
other subjects about one-tenth, 
the administrators. 


TAUGHT THE PRINCIPALS THE 
Present Time 


Percent 


Total | Percent | Percent jwith No 

Subjects Times | Studied | Not Report 
Taught Studied on 

tudy* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Agriculture....... 243 16.0 72.0 11.9 
412 51.6 33.7 14.7 
Arithmetic. ....... 105 49.5 41.9 8.6 
Ae 137 55.5 36.5 8.0 
229 57.7 26.2 16.1 
General science... . 253 54.2 29.2 16.6 
Geometry......... 264 50.4 37.1 12.5 
American history. . 237 0.1 23.6 7.2 
204 399.7 48.0 12.3 
Manual training. . . 119 7.5 84.9 7.6 
240 57.1 35.8 7.1 

Problems of 

democracy...... 114 65.8 26.3 7.9 


calculated are based the number principals 
now teaching the subjects. 


Considered individually group, 
the executive heads rural 
high schools have studied certain 
jects majors minors academic 
preparation, but this fact indica- 
tion that the subjects they studied 
are the subjects they now teach. Or, 
state the matter conversely, the fact 
that principal teaching certain 
subjects not necessarily indication 
that studied those subjects either 
majors minors during his 
tion for teaching. the majority 


taken from large table not contained this report. 
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cases, training subject-matter had 
little relation the teaching actually 
being done. The subjects most fre- 


quently listed majors minors dur- 
ing professional training, but which 
were not being taught are English, his- 
The 


tory, science, and mathematics. 


Ly 


Many different approaches have been 
taken the problem rating teachers. 
Opinions have been procured from the 
supervisors and superintendents, and 
even from the pupils, the elements 
merit which characterize successful 
teachers. More recently, Knight, Som- 
ers, and Whitney have combined statis- 
tical methods with carefully procured 
some cases, the results, 
when summarized, have been contra- 
dictory. .The basic problem involved 
is, “What are the objectives teacher 
training?” can isolate those 
skills habits, those bodies ideas, 
concepts, ideals, and abilities think- 
ing, that make the essential qualities, 
even large random sampling 
those essential qualities, shall have 
useful answer the question. 
probable that certain types elements 
merit are common all teachers. 
Having discovered these, may pro- 
ceed ascertain the qualities necessary 
supplement the list common all, 


New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 
X+67 pp. ‘eachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 120) 

Somers, Grover Pedagogical Prognosis: Predicting the 
Success of Prospective Teachers. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1923. IX+-129 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 140) 

Whitney, Frederick L. The Prediction of Teaching Success. 
Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing ny, 
1924. 85 pp. (Journal of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 


METHODS STUDYING THE EQUIPMENT TEACHERS 
WHO DO, TEACHING 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
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twelve subjects most frequently taught 
are ones which are commonly required 
the curricula the schools considered. 
American history had the highest per- 
cent, 69.1, those teaching who 
had studied it, while manual training 
had the lowest percent, 7.5. 


order have successful teacher 
particular type, for example, high- 
school teacher English. 

The writer proposes method which 
calls the joint method agree- 
ment and differences and which 
supplemented for this purpose 
check list and personal interview. The 
check list product many different 
factors covering several years inter- 
mittent consideration. Each item 
defined characterized order 
assure more identical basis judgment 
when different persons are making analy- 
ses. The essentials the methods 
employed are: (1) the use the check 
list trained, experienced teacher 
supervisor analyze the qualities 
the best teacher the system; (2) 
the check list used similar manner 
analyze the qualities the poorest 
teacher; (3) the tabulation many 
such analyses, and the comparison 
data find tendencies prominent 
each class teachers and the qualities 
which overlap. The check list also 
used guide interviews made for 
the purpose analyzing the qualities 
very good and very poor teacher 
with whom the person interviewed 
has had intimate acquaintance. 


*Peters, Charles Foundations Educational Sociology. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1924. 447 pp. 


, 
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The writer has used the check list 
both methods, and two graduate 
students have used the second 
method. From the experience thus 
gained, the plans and directions for 
use have been arranged. Enough in- 
formation regarding the serviceableness 
this rating device has been secured 
indicate the approximate trends 
the first method and its weaknesses; 
while, from use the second method, 
hoped that data much greater 
reliability will secured. 


The items within the check list are 
arranged under five headings: (1) tech- 
nique method, (2) scholarship, (3) 
professional interests, (4) community 
relations, and (5) personal qualities. 
Since this list tool for investi- 
gation and study, each one the five 
groups incomplete and the investigator 
has the opportunity adding such 
others may find and checking 
them with the appropriate symbol. 

Each item which appears promi- 
nent feature the teacher being rated 
marked with plus sign (+); those 
items which can identified belong- 
ing the teacher, but which are not 
prominent factors are checked with 
minus sign (—); all others are 
scored meaning “not 

The list should used only after 
one has become familiar with the mean- 
ing the items included and the tech- 
nique involved. These cautions are 
important the judgments are 
obtained the same factors those 
used compiling the list. Probably 
the best method combination 
the interview method with the check 
list the hands one who has care- 
fully studied it. also useful, 
though subject more error, one 
familiar with the list uses make 
analyses teachers’ qualities. 


INVESTIGATORS 


The person who wishes use this 
check list should first study the 
tions until familiar with the 
ing each item and the technique 
administering. should then secur 
interviews, possible, with persons 
who have had experience supervisin 
teachers. The interview with 


person should cover two separate periods 
that the person being interviewed 
may not become fatigued lose interest, 


The following method suggested: 

Ask the person 
viewed choose the best teacher who 
structed him whom has 
wise scheme have him list the 
teachers within the group con 
sidering and rank them relative posi- 
tions, taking the subject his analy- 
sis the teacher holding first place. 

Record the name the person 
interviewed; the type teacher being 
analyzed—elementary, secondary, 
garten, forth; the approximate date 
which knew the teacher; the 
teacher teacher holding regular 
appointment; the relation the teacher 
the person interviewed, namely, 
whether was taught the teacher 
was the supervisor; and summary 
the training. 

Obtain the judgment the 
person interviewed whether the 
teacher possessed each item the list 
prominent trait. For example, 
consider the question, “Was this 
use the Socratic method promi- 
nent trait his (or her) 
the answer “Yes,” follow re- 
quest for data prove was prominent. 
such evidence can given, check 
this item with minus sign (—); 
the evidence given check with 

plus sign (+); the person unable 
equipment, mark each case, 


sure that the person interviewed 


have. 
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the same item mind that you 
have. The interviewer may have 


explain many items because teachers 


save time. 


often disagree the meanings the 
most common terms. should prac- 
tice interviewing before begins 
secure data for his study. will find 
many specific features watch and 
others avoid, and many ways 
When completed 


should repeat the procedure, 


the teachers known the 
persons interviewed. The interviewer 
should feel free add the list any 
items not given the list, but dis- 
covered the interview, and check 
them appropriately. 

Prepare form for tabulation 
which will consist the sheets the 
check list pasted larger sheets 
quadrille paper. Make three large col- 
umns after each group items, 
which may tabulated the 
marks. Then proceed tabulate 
placing tallies for each mark its 
appropriate place. 

Classify the items each section 
the check list three groups for 
the teacher and likewise for the 
teacher, data are available 
for both. The first group will contain 
those items, which majority 
cases are prominent traits; the second, 
those items which are majority 
cases marked questionable; and third, 
those which majority cases 
are unidentifiable. The value the 
study will greatly increased the 
interviewer has data about the 
teacher and can make comparisons 


his findings for both types teachers. 


section items listed overlap 
several cases, but nevertheless, 
matter research, each should con- 
sidered, and none eliminated until the 
data show that little con- 
cern the art teaching. 
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The numbered, blank spaces the 
end each section are used 
enumerate items not mentioned the 
list but which the person using this 
rating device deems worthy recog- 
nition. 

CHECK LIST 


ANALYsIs WITHOUT INTERVIEW 


Directions 


Select the best, one the best teachers 
with whom you have had intimate acquaintance. 

Fill blanks head check list. “Class 
means “elementary,” “high 
“teacher special subject,” “rural 

Then make analysis the traits this 
teacher, using the check list your guide. 
trait strong, outstanding characteristic, 
are unable identify it, mark 

Add any traits which you may find and which 
are not included the list. 

Likewise select your poorest teacher and make 
analysis following the suggestions just given. 


EQuipMENT 


Il. Data Sheet 


Give data asked for following items: 
Date acquaintance with teacher 
analyzed 
Student-teacher, teacher service........ 
Was person taught teacher, had 
supervised the 
Items preparation teacher analyzed: 
Write “Yes” completed, number 
years not completed, for each item. 
Elementary school High school.... 
Two-year normal Four-year college 


Other 
SECTION 


Work 


Choice aims—appropriate psychological 
type, definite, attainable, most 

Choice method—type suited best se- 
cure, the aim chosen, usable with group 
taught, economical. 

Selection content—content obvious 
value, related experience, and 
optimum quantity. 


space for the rating each item omitted because 
the limitations of space. 
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quences, defined units, selected psycho- 
logically, systematic. 

Daily lesson preparation—preparations 
addition the assignment, work 
carefully planned. 

Skill assignment—clear, definite, moti- 
vated, appropriate quantity. 

Wise use texts—is familiar with books 
helpful tools but recognizes their falli- 
bility. 

Helpful use other books—accurate direc- 
tions helpful books, and under appro- 
priate conditions, continued study other 
books. 

Skillful use apparatus—clarity and speed 
use, has the desired piece apparatus 
the right place and time. 

10. interested, correct repeti- 
tions things well learned. 

11. Review—provision for repetition plus new 
material later learning periods. 

12. Inductive learner solve 
problems using data leading general law, 
tule, 

13. Deductive problems—guiding learner 
solve problems using laws, rules, prin- 
ciples solve specific problems. 

14. Problem method—causing the learner 
through activities needed overcome 
difficulties. 

15. Project interested activ- 
ity, carried completion natural setting. 

16. Socialized recitation—group encouraged 
exercise cooperation and leadership, when 
mastering subject-matter. 

17. Recitation lesson—pupils reproduce definitely 
material such information contained 
the textbook, response definite ques- 
tions. 

18. Appreciation lesson—period learning 
directed cause enjoyment and develop 
taste. 

19. Socratic method—conversation directed 
cause the learner feel lack information 
and lead him new truth. 

20. Exercises for transfer and application—exer- 
cises requiring use traits learned an- 
other situation. 

21. Laboratory use 
apparatus for and demonstra- 
tion means learning. 

22. Lecture—oral presentation materials 
learner. 

23. questions well word- 
ed, varied types, relational sequence 
use. Pupils also ask questions. 

24. Use devices stimulate initiative (inven- 

taught and situation planned 

cause pupil start and carry new 
enterprises. 


25. Exposition—telling, explaining, illustrating, 
clarifying. 

26. Encouraging investigation—creating and 
ing desire learner collect discover 
data matters incomplete knowledge. 

27. Written reports—special assignments writ- 
ten and returned teacher, sometimes 
used class. 

28. Use any combination method types, for 
example, drill and review and test. Give 
combination. 

29. Use tests and examinations—constructing, 
giving, and scoring tests; diagnoses; and 
remedies. 

30. Adjustments individual 
varied types and amount work for 
ent pupils. 

31. Variety method—varied use types, 
learning. 

32. Methods especially applicable particular 
subject, for example, direct method for- 
eign language. 

33. Matters routine management: 

Care heating 

Care lighting 

Care ventilation 

Care apparatus 

Seating pupils 

Keeping records 

Making reports 

Miscellaneous (Specify and check) 

34. Handling cases individual discipline— 
insight with appropriate action cause 
learner wish change his conduct. 

35. Handling cases group discipline—under- 
standing cases, arrangement social situa- 
tion redirect conduct group havin 
committed acts contrary moral and socia 
code. 

36. Care supplies—storing, using, building 
stock, placing use. 

37. Supervised study—directing learning 
develop desirable habits study. 

38. Directing trips 
and directing trips and visits pupils for 
educational aims. 

39. Directing assembly—planning and directing, 
guiding pupils plan and direct, assem- 

40. Preparing bibliographies—collecting, making, 
ling, and using references educational 
materials. 

41. Directing dramatization—planning and direct- 
ing dramatization for teaching purposes. 


o 
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SECTION 


Knowledge subject subjects for 
example, mathematics for mathematics 
teacher. 
Wide range knowledge 
Mastery knowledge 
History subject 


Knowledge related subjects. civics for 
teacher history; biology for teacher 
chemistry, etc. 

Facility use vernacular. Use English 
United States, French France, etc. 

Preparation gained through courses 
cation: 
Introduction Education 
Educational Psychology 
Methods (Principles teaching) 

History Education 

School Administration 

Observation teaching 

Supervised student-teaching 


Types general information possessed: 
About local community 
Current national political issues 
International affairs 
Current widely read books 
Current periodical literature 
Current religious tendencies 
Current prominent personalities 


Knowledge pupils’ previous training and 
experience. 

Knowledge pupils’ physical status. 

Skill oral speech. 

Skill arithmetic. 

Quality oral reading. 

Quality handwriting. 

Knowledge own state school system. 

Knowledge rules and customs the 
school and school system. 

Knowledge his own personal views, 


foibles, and points,” and those 


the rest teaching staff. 


SECTION 


AND RELATIONS 


sensitive the best ethical standards 


the profession. 


data can secured Items get the judgment 
for main item itself. 


Participates movements for: 


be 


on 


Better educational laws 

Better schools 

Better teachers 

Better conditions for teachers 


Aids the promotion desirable educational 


organizations. 


Attends teachers’ meetings. 

Takes active part teachers’ meetings. 

Attends educational associations. 

Takes active part educational associa- 


tions. 
Carries research while service. 


Takes advanced courses summer schools. 
Studies residence during the college year. 
Takes advanced study through extension 


courses. 


Defends professional ethics and ideals. 
Supports movements improve profes- 


sion. 


Gives publicity the service rendered 


others the profession. 


Reads current professional literature. 

Makes published contributions. 

Combats tendency cynicism. 

Keeps special knowledge children con- 


fidential. 


Has cooperative attitude toward super- 


Cooperates 
interest his work. 


vision. 


Maintains cooperative attitude toward 


the administrative staff and its problems. 


Has appropriate attitude toward other 


departments and fields work, recognizes 
the claims and values other subjects, 
not intolerant other subjects fields. 


Defends standards preparation for entrance 


the profession. 


Helps improve standards preparation 


rofession. 
ool affairs. 


for entrance the 


SECTION 
Community THE TEACHER 


Securing appropriate living conditions— 


appreciates what supplied. 


Courtesy patrons—speaks with all, has 


the respect all, commends their interest 
and effort. 


Willingness cooperate with patrons, 


problems children, school and community, 
appropriate limits. 


Understanding policy school toward its 


community—knows plans school hel 
community and secure 
help for school. 


(Continued page 321) 
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Address all communications to the 


BUREAU EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


ARE YOU SCIENTIST? 


ALTHOUGH the term means 
literally one who knows, the modern 
connotation the word perhaps more 
accurately expressed the statement 
that scientist one who knows 
part, maintains open-minded atti- 
tude, and honestly desires know the 
whole truth. The scientist doubt- 
less especially endowed with two charac- 
teristics, insatiable curiosity and 
absolute honesty facing the truth 
finds it. Children, because 
their curiosity, are often referred 
human question marks, but many 
seem have lost that characteristic 
large part, not entirely, the 
time reach adulthood. seem 
quite willing accept things 
they are without being curious 
why they are whether they could 
changed. seem content 
adopt policies and procedures merely 
because someone else has used them. 
The major argument frequently 
vanced Superintendent John Jones 
the representative book com- 
pany the reason should change 
the text used his schools 
one published this particular com- 
pany the number cities which now 
use the latter book. Too often the argu- 
ment advanced the superintendent 
convince his board that certain policy 


should inaugurated that the other 
towns cities his class are now 
doing it. The prestige numbers 
the consensus opinion seems 
satisfactory answer the question 
why. 

Again, many are interested 
the truth proposition investi- 
gation the extent that substan- 
tiates the belief that already hold. 
The conclusions have been reached 
before the investigation has been made, 
and the facts revealed the investiga- 
tion are acceptable only the extent 
that they agree with these conclusions, 
far are uncritical our atti- 
tude, and satisfied continue present 
procedure without raising questions 
reason value efficiency, are 
not evidencing the scientific spirit. 
are not scientists. the extent that 
refuse follow truth when con- 
flicts with previous conceptions, are 
not scientists. 

scientist can never lazy men- 
tally inert. The eternal 
continually demanding answer. The 
search for truth and the modification 
practice terms the truth are 
daily activities. The true 
can more rest complacently his 
findings today than natural laws can 
contradict themselves. 

School teachers the classroom, 
principals charge their buildings, 
superintendents charge school 
systems have multitude problems, 
nearly all which are complex. The 
danger which besets each one that 
routine will absorb all the time and 
energy and crush out the questioning 
spirit. Many, doubt, the thou- 
sands teachers and administrators 
our schools are but faintly endowed 
with the scientific spirit. Perhaps some 
not have all. The progress 
the development education 
science, however, dependent upon 
the activities those with something 
the spirit the true scientist. Some 
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time each day week connection 
with some problem, each teacher 
administrator should keenly con- 
scious dissatisfaction with things 
they are. The dissatisfaction should 
express itself earnest quest for 
more information, more light the 
problem, and not self-pity com- 
consciousness the prob- 
questioning attitude concerning 
the value the method policy in- 
volved, curiosity which satisfied 
only with more knowledge, these are 
hopeful characteristics any one con- 
nected with educational work. 
the extent that you find these character- 
yourself, the extent that you 
follow the promptings earnestly and 
honestly, that extent may you feel 
that you are scientist. 


NOTABLE BOOK 


One the chief purposes the 
study the history education 
develop understanding and apprecia- 
tion the relation educational 
theory and practice the life the 
time. All histories education, there- 
fore, attempt show the development 
education its setting, but the 
setting complex, being nothing 
less than the whole human life, that 
author can hope see its en- 
certain our histories education 
written English, there has been 
emphasis the political and institu- 
tional background and relative neglect 
the This fact makes the 
The Making the Modern Mind spec- 
ial interest the student education. 

The book not treatise educa- 
tion, but intellectual history the 
Western World from the thirteenth 
century the present. Its purpose 
help understand the intellectual 
life today tracing its development. 
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ramble through the mind the modern man 
would reveal the juxtaposition 
beliefs that have endured unchanged for centuries, 
with ideas gleaned from the morning paper, all 

together structure with shaky enough 
and with many makeshift fill the 
gaps, yet somehow strong enough answer the 
demands made and give shelter until 
can improved. understand, 
appreciate, and judge the science, the religion, the 
art, the moral ideals today, imperative 
understand those great achievements the past 
mankind that have created the home which 
spirit now moves. But the 
chief need for disentangling beliefs and 
tracing their lineage due the fact, over- 
whelmingly important and little heeded the 
vast majority, that ideas are not like the eternal 
gods Olympus, unchanging and ever young; 
like all things human they are born and grow and 
mature, and may even die. Ideas are living, and 
all that lives has environment which must 
tracing the history the birth and growth 
these convictions should make easier 
achieve sense the relevance ideas their 
setting, their validity the terms the 
environment which developed them, and their 
utility only long that environment still 
nurtures them.! 


Like number stimulating books 
that have appeared recently, this one 
cuts across our traditional fields 
science, philosophy, religion, political 
theory, but takes what needed from 
each these and other fields. does 
not deal with the details scientific 
theories philosophic systems, but 
shows how the central ideas thinkers 
the various fields have become part 
the intellectual equipment and out- 
look cultivated men. The author 
has conceived his task broadly and car- 
ried out scholarly way. The 
style clear, interesting, and occasionally 
eloquent. One may disagree with the 
judgment certain points, but 
there can doubt, think, that 
has made notable contribution our 
understanding the life, and therefore 
the education, our time. 


Jonn Herman, Jr. The Making of the Modern 
Mind: Survey the Intellectual the Present 
Age. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. pp. 4-6. 
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For some time have heard the 
conservation natural resources, but 
the idea has not been applied the 
intelligence the boys and girls our 
public schools. Although the testing 
movement longer new, has 
remained for Charles Odell, the 
Bureau Educational Research, Uni- 
versity Illinois, apply its technique 
the conservation the intelligence 
high-school 

There are three other studies? the 
field which resemble closely what Odell 
has done; fact his technique parallels 
that his predecessors. His con- 
tribution lies the fact that estab- 
lishes his case for the proper guidance 
those who are found various levels 
ability. After determining the mental 
capacities some 12,300 high-school 
Seniors enrolled 368 four-year high 
schools and discovering their intentions 
respect college and vocations, the 
author says: 


Seniors superior intelligence are not planning 
secure suitable training, and that many 
inferior intelligence are planning secure more 
training than will profitable. likewise 
true that the average intelligence those who are 
planning college higher than that 
those who not expect so, that the 
amount waste not great might be. 
is, however, great enough justify 
efforts reduce it. 

Attention likewise given the matter 
waste due maladjustment between the supply 
and the social need for trained workers con- 
nection with the vocational choices the 
students. 

glance makes evident that the 
proportions Seniors planning secure training 
various sorts are not agreement with the 
future demands society. The most outstand- 
ing instance this the case engineering. 


High Schools. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1925. 
53 pp. (Educational Research Bulietin, No. 22) 

The Intelligence High-School Seniors. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. 371 pp. 

Trabue, R., and Mann, W., Holland, C., and 
Reep, A.R. “A Study of the Public High Schools of North 
Carolina,” High School Journal, 7:3-17, January, 1924. 

Colvin, 8. $. and MacPhail, A. H. Intelligence of Seniors 
in the High Schools of Massachusetts. Washington, D. C., 


ent the Interior, 1924. pp. (Bureau 
Education Bulletin, No. 9) 


About one-third all the boys who intend going 
college plan take engineering 
There can little doubt that this much 


larger proportion than should undertake 
work. 


After considering the relation existin 
between intelligence and vocation 
choices, the author concludes that the 
schools are obligated give vocational 
guidance. suggests that such 
ance take the following form: 

You appear have sufficient intelligence 
enable you succeed such occupations 
very unlikely that you can suc 
degree intelligence than you possess. 
more, would probably unwise for you 
enter such occupations because they 


not require the use intelligence such you 
possess. 


Further than this the author holds the 
advice given should based upon many 
other factors, such as: social needs; the 
health, strength, and temper- 
ament; his past experience; his interests; 
and his opportunities for finding out some- 
thing concerning various occupations. 


COD 


The Educational Measurements Bu- 
reau the New York State Depart- 
ment Education devoted the 
its Special Class Bulletin 
consideration the kind records 
which teachers special classes keep 
concerning their pupils. The bulletin 
reports concisely the statements from 
number such teachers regarding 
the value records, what sort 
record helpful, how pupils may aid 
keeping records, and what techniques 
have been found helpful making and 
keeping records. 

These statements almost unanimously 
agree that record the progress 
pupils, record their 
major accomplishments and their 


5Special Class Bulletin. Issued by the Supervisor of Special 
Classes, Educational Measurements Bureau, New York. 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York, April, 
1926. 11 pp 
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chief difficulties, should kept. Some 
records were made daily, others weekly, 
even monthly; few teachers had 
fixed time for making them but did 
whenever need arose. The report, 


however, does not suggest the extent 


the investigation. 
the replies presented cover the entire 


One wonders 


list teachers heard from, whether 


they are sampling the entire group 
replies, and so, how many such 
replies were received. 
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The brief statements reported, how- 
ever, suggest what can accomplished 
the way record-keeping special 
classes. few instances the forms 
used are described, but samples them 
are not given. The next bulletin will 
contain discussion the pedagogical 
and psychological records kept for 
children special classes. Some readers 
hope that another issue may devoted 
discussion the record forms 
actual use. 


CASE STUDIES READING 


Ohio State University 


Tue teacher frequently becomes 
engrossed carrying the routine 
work her school that she forgets 
that she dealing with individuals. 
The class has become her fairly 
homogeneous group, and all are given 
the same treatment. Once while 
well stop and take stock, look 
the children over, and realize, that 
after all, each individual and 
each requires different method 

excellent scheme which will 
help the teacher get back the 
individual make case studies 
the achievement all the pupils 
class the same subject just see 
where and how their attainments differ 
from each other. making such 
studies series tests necessary. 
This series should include reliable 
intelligence test well diagnostic 
tests the subject studied. 
diagnostic tests are not available, cer- 
tain subtests some the better 
batteries tests can often used 
get some light the particular weak- 
nesses and strengths the child. 

Since reading the most funda- 
mental subject the elementary school, 
offers abundant field for study. 


Reading, however, such complex 
process that sometimes very hard 
determine the difficulties diagnosis 
and even harder find the remedy 
and how apply it. Then, too, there 
the ever-present danger laying 
the blame some seemingly non- 
remediable factor, and letting 
that. 

purpose this article offer 
outline for case studies reading 
and then follow with later article 
giving several case studies which 
this outline was used. series 
reading tests, including the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Test, the reading 
sections the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Monroe Reading Test, and 
the Gray Oral Reading Test, were 
used. Most the children had prev- 
iously taken either the Pressey Classi- 
fication Test the Illinois General 
Intelligence Test. The teachers then 
chose one more problem cases and 
sought answers the questions 
the following outline. The outline 
was used basis for discussion 
one more teachers’ meetings 
that the teachers understood the bear- 
ing the questions the 
ability read. 
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This outline was adapted largely 
from Remedial Cases 
and Part the Twenty-fourth Year- 
The blanks for recording the 
are omitted from the form 
here reproduced order conserve 
space. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SPECIAL READING 
CASES 


(Test data appear test record sheet.) 


what nationality are the parents? 
What language most used the home? 
What the general attitude the parents 
toward the child? 

there adequate provision for home reading? 
Are there books and magazines the home 
that would tend stimulate the child? 
the parents read the child, does 

read for himself? 
you think that the conversation the 
home tends stimulate reading? 


Rate the child’s general physical conditions 
poor, good, excellent. 

Does child seem malnourished? 

Height 

Weight 
Does child fatigue easily? 
listless? 
inattentive? 
Does seem hear sounds correctly? 
there evidence eye-strain? 
there other evidence defective vision? 
there any speech defect? 

what nature? 


What previous intelligence tests show 
concerning ability pupil? 
Score 
What does the October, 1925, test show? 
Score 
Mental Age 
Does the general intelligence test show any 
specific weakness? 


Gray, W. S. and others. Remedial Cases im Reading: 
Their Diagnosis and Treatment. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1922, 208 pp. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 22) 

Yearbook the National Society for the 
Study Education, Part Bloomington, Illinois, Public 
School Publishing Company, 1925, 356 pp. 


Does the child understand and follow direc. 
tions readily? 

Does require more than the usual amount 
practice fix words and ideas? 


IV. 


Does the child show initiative? 

Does show proper self-control? 

Does cooperate, does like work 
alone? 

Does consider the rights and feelings 
others? 

Does take his share group activities? 
given emotional disturbances, such 
crying, tantrums, worry, and on? 

Does seem repressed? 

Does show antagonistic attitudes? 

Does show undue discouragement? 

How and where does spend time before 
and after school? 


History 


How many years has pupil attended school? 
Has pupil ever skipped grade? 

so, which one? 

Why? 
Has pupil ever failed grade? 

so, which one? 


Why? 

Average grades last year in: 
Reading History 
Spelling Geography 


Was slow progress due difficulty 
reading? 

Comment detail. 

Has attendance been amount 
irregularity and causes (for past 
these can determined). 

What the general attitude the pupil 
toward: 

The teacher 
The school 
The other pupils 

Give any other facts concerning school 
work which may help explain 
progress reading? 


Had child learned read before entering 
school? 
Was there any definite instruction the 
home? 
What was the nature this 
instruction? 
How successful was it? 
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Type instruction primary grades 


Basic method used? 
Did pupil learn read for con- 
tent, did learn read words? 
Did pupil receive instruction 
phonics? 
(1) What phonetic method was used? 
(2) become proficient 
enough word recognition 
become independent reader? 
Did pupil show interest out- 
side reading? 
what nature? 
When did pupil first show that was 
having difficulty his reading? 
What you consider the nature 
his difficulty? 
Indicate any other facts the read- 
ing history that you think might help 
explain present difficulties reading? 


Oral reading: 

Does pupil habitually fail 
recognize words? 

Does habitually mispronounce 
words? 

Does partially mispronounce 
words? 

the difficulty with the be- 
ginning ending the word? 
(2) the vowel, the consonant, 
the blend that causes trouble? 
(3) long words two syllabls 

more— 

(a) the accent regularly mis- 
placed? 

(b) Does omit syllables? 

(c) Does insert syllables? 

(d) Does rearrange invert 
syllables? 

(e) Does rearrange the letters 
the syllables? 

the enunciation distinct? 
poor enunciation relate 

entire word, beginning end- 
ing? 

Does pupil make substitutions for 
words that does not know? 

(1) these substitutions change 
the meaning, leave unchanged? 

Does pupil omit words? 

Does skip lines? 

Does pupil repeat? 

(1) What seems the purpose 
the repetition? 

Indicate any other habitual errors 
oral reading, such jerkiness, 
extreme slowness, mechanical read- 
ing without grasp thought, ex- 
cessive elocutionary effect, and on. 

Does pupil acquire fluency after 
repeated reading the same material? 


Silent reading: 
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Does pupil show lack interest 
reading? 

(1) Does read during leisure? 

(2) Does read only when 
has to? 

stories but not reading for 
himself? 

Does pupil read too much? 

(1) one type material? 

(2) the exclusion group 
activity? 

(3) the extent becoming 
unsocial? 

Does the pupil have difficulty with 
any one type material, such 
geography, history, arithmetic? 

Does pupil have wrong work 
habits, such dawdling, lapses 
attention, carelessness, and antag- 
onistic attitudes, etc.? 

Indicate. 

(1) speaking and writing 
(2) For understanding what 

hears? 

Has the pupil had broad enough 
experiences enable him read 
with comprehension? 

Can select the important ideas 
from paragraph? 

Does form judgments ma- 
terial read? 

Does show ability follow 
written (or printed) directions? 

Does show evidence gross 
misinterpretation and misconception 
material read? 

Can find answers questions 
material read? 


METHODS STUDYING THE 
MENT TEACHERS WHO 
HIGH-GRADE TEACHING 


(Continued from page 315) 


Participation directing sharing com- 
munity activities public meetings, move- 
ments, and organized plans for good 
and community. 

Harmonizing with best moral standards— 
living and helping improve such, 
without alienation citizens. 

Harmonizing with best social standards— 
same No. but applied social amenities. 

Use tact political matters—as- 
sumes duty politics without 
being involved partisan political acts 
and prejudices. 

Use tact local religious matters—same 
No. but refers religious matters. 


q 
q 
j 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Use tact relation gossip—does not 


participate and wisely counteracts it. 


Discretion conversation with patrons— 


speaking appropriate matters, yet with 
frankness and courtesy. 

Avoidance arousing unnecessary and use- 
less antagonism other causes than men- 
tioned already. 

Ability speak before community audiences: 
educational matters. 

other matters. 

Appropriate relationship public press— 
using and aiding help school and 
community. 


Appropriate relationship theater—en- 


courages good efforts and believes its use 
educational factor. 


Business economic relations community 


honest, and cooperative. 


Cooperative work with 


develops use library, tries relate 
the school and home. 


Cooperative work with local museums— 


same No. 17, but with museums. 


Uses local geniuses improve schools. 
Cooperates with local social settlements— 


same Nos. 17-18, but refers social 
settlements. 


Appropriate relation organized labor— 


aid giving true insight into labor prob- 
lems without partisan bias action. 


SECTION 
QUALITIES THE TEACHER 

Cleanliness. 

Cooperation—ability work and associate 
with others without friction. 

Courage, fearlessness, maintenance be- 
liefs with vigor. 

Decision—judgments made promptly, 
nitely, wisely, and with finality. 

Enthusiasm—active interest, strong feeling 
for cause, subject, person. 

Expressive countenance—facial manifesta- 
tion feelings thoughts. 

7..Good follower—accepts and cooperates with 
leadership others loyally. 

Good loser—meets defeat with optimism 
and courtesy rival. 

Good easy, varied, gracious, 


pleasant, social intercourse with others. 


Idealistic—adopts highly motivated concep- 


tions most valuable goals. 


Industrious—willing, diligent, persistent, and 


enduring worker. 


Initiative—inventiveness and originality with 


persistence producing new things 
ideas. 


Intelligence—combines inherited mental po- 


tentiality with acquired understanding. 


14. Leadership—plans, guides, 50. Fait 
activities others. 
15. Loyalty, duty, devotion, faithfulness. 51. 
16. cultured. 
17. Modesty— thought and manner, 52. 
with freedom ‘rom excess exaggeration. 
18. dress and personal 53. Int 
19. Optimism—recognizes promising aspects 
events and conditions. 54. Pol 
20. Persistence, perseverance. 
21. Personality likable. 55. 
22. Poise and carriage—high quality physical 
control. 56. 
23. Presence commanding attention—can secure 
and hold attention others physical 57. 
traits, alertness, and enthusiasm. 
24. Reliability—is dependable and trustworthy, 58. 
25. Reserve dignity—is cautious words 59. 
and bearing, shows self-control 
sion thought. 60. 
26. Adaptability—adjusts quickly 
the surroundings. 61. 
27. Alertness—is awake changing situations, 
watchful, vigilant, prompt, and attentive. 63. 
28. Sense systematic and methodical. 
29. Sense humor—recognizes the humorous 64. 
quality situations. 
30. Sensitive social 65. 
and adjusts conduct established social 
usages. 
31. Sincerity—has honesty mind and inten- 
tion. Freedom from disguise hypocrisy. 
32. Sympathy, fellow-feeling, with gentleness 
behavior. 
33. Tactfulness—uses best course action 
without offense others. 
34. Vigor—active strength force body 
and mind. 
35. Vivacity, animation, 
36. Voice pleasing and distinct. 
37. Address—directing one’s self words 
person. 
38. Appearance (exhibition mien person). 
39. Health good physically and mentally. 
injustice, impartiality. 
41. Power capacity for action. 
42. Taste—pleasing and refined choices and 
preferences. 
43. Judicial sense—decides justly, fairly, and 
equitably. 
44. Love, fondness and earnest efforts promote 
welfare others. 
45. Effort, endeavor, trial, struggle, strain. 
46. Kindness, good-will, compassion, generosity. 


Self-confidence—faith one’s ability, power, 


Prompt, punctual, ready, and expeditious. 


ability, power, judgment the classroom 
and out. 


judgment. 
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50. Faith—high degree confidence self, 


pupils, and value work. 
51. Patience—endurance, without complaint 
when difficulty. 
52. Friendship—affection arising from mutual 
esteem and good-will. 
53. Interested others—unselfish, encouraging 
others. 
54. Politeness—courtesy, elegance, gentle- 
ness behavior. 
55. Cheerfulness, gladness, and liveliness, cus- 
tomary attitude. 


56. Firmness—steady, not easily changed from 
purpose. 

57. Vitality—enduring, 
quality. 

58. just, honest dealing. 
Personal influence others due likable- 
ness, dominating power, and winsomeness. 
60. Integrity—uprightness, moral soundness, free- 

dom from corrupting factors. 

61. Self-control—self-command, self-restraint. 

Resourcefulness—fertile expedients. 

63. Good nature—pleasant, mild temper, and 
cheerful. 

64. Reverent—deeply respectful and loyal 
religion, devout. 

65. Cross—fretful, ill-humored, tends scold 
pupils. 

66. Deceitfulness—fraud, trickery, double-deal- 
ing, leading others believe what known 
to be false. 

67. Dictatorial manner—brusque, direct manner 
giving orders others. 

68. Dishonesty—cheating, fraud, deception, ly- 

ing. 


continuing, vigorous 


Apprentices, JER, Septem- 
ber, 1926. 

Industry takes over the training apprentices, 
study which actual tile-setting holds first 
place. Practice re-enforced series 
related technical lessons. The evidence indicates 
that boys were much further ahead the end 
three months training than they usually 
are the end two years service. 


The Choice 
JER, 14:126-32, 


Companions, 
ber, 1926. 

Junior high-school boys and girls were ob- 
served basis for this study. Frequency 


Nore.—Abbreviations used in this number are: 
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69. Frivolity—lightly considerate and wasteful 
time, displays trifling and unbecoming levity. 

70. Impatience (opposite patience). 

71. given strong emotional 
expression without sincerity. 

72. Indifference observable injustices, such 

bullying, obvious stealing, etc. 

73. Lack courtesy—absence politeness, 
courtesy, and good manners. 

74. 
labor. 

75. Late hours—inclined use many nights for 
unimportant, questionable purposes. 

76. Moody—more less sullen, has 
dency toward melancholia. 

77. agitated, annoyed, ex- 
cited. 

78. Political propagandist—spreads propaganda 
for political matters. 

79. Questionable company associates. 

80. Religious propagandist—same No. 78, 
but for religious purposes. 

81. Sullenness—sulky, moody, uncommunicative. 

82. Solemnity—grave, serious, formal dignity. 

83. Self-advertising—purposely causing others 
see one’s merits supposed merits. 

84. Suspicious pupils. 

85. Suspicious colleagues. 

86. Sexually immoral. 

87. Use intoxicating liquors. 

88. Use narcotics. 

89. Untidy appearance. 

90. Untruthful, lying. 

91. Unsympathetic with pupils. 


aversion 


companionship was taken the criterion 
strength friendship. The children were 
paired and certain comparisons were made. 
was found that girls tend more alike 
scholarship than other characteristics, while 
boys tend more alike height, chrono 
logical age, and intelligence quotient, and less 
alike mental age and scholarship. 


Experimental Education and 
the Nursery School, JER, 14:81-88, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

The Yale Psychological Clinic has been gather- 
ing data define more concretely the behavior 
characteristics normal pre-school age children. 
They expect show ten stages development 
from birth the sixth year. Behavior problem 


JER, Journal of Educational Research; ESJ, Elementary School Journal; 
ASBJ, American School Board Journal; Educational Administration and Supervision; PS, Pedagogical Seminary; 
JEP, Journal of Educational Psychology; and PJE, Peabody Journai of Education. 
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cases are very common young children, and the 
nursery school, means individual approach 
and the case-study method will probably make 
its largest contribution this field. Methods 
parental guidance must also developed 
for the welfare the pre-school child con- 
ditioned very profoundly parental behavior. 


Forman, The Use Made Leisure 
Time Junior High-School Pupils, ESJ, 
26: June, 1926. 

Because believes that knowledge how 
boy spends his leisure time will help the school 
function more intelligently, Mr. Forman has 
made study find out what boys when 
they are not school. 

The results the investigation are summarized 
table showing how 175 boys from twelve 
fifteen years age spend their leisure time 
and how they would like spend it. com- 
parison between what they and what they 
want reveals differences that are both 
interesting and enlightening. Only about thirty 
different activities engage any considerable part 
their leisure time. 


Anprews, Harry Selecting Textbook, 
ASBJ, Vol. 73, No. pp. and 154-57, 
September, 1926. 


One hundred questions are set for answer 
with respect any particular book under con- 
sideration. The article presents answer 
each these questions which are germane 
the particular text considered. Unquestionably, 
the questions present, rather than few character- 
istics, great many features the book for 
consideration the persons who must make the 
selection. The descriptive nature the ans- 
wers, however, would make difficult bring 
together the judgment number people 
who examined the same text means these 
questions. 


tion Intelligence Measured the 
Binet-Simon Tests, JEP, 17: 248-57, April, 
1926. 

study variability mental age with in- 
creasing chronological age, here reported 
attempt determine the influence educa- 
tion intelligence measured the Binet- 
Simon tests. the theory behind 
the procedure, education influences intelli- 
gence, the variability intelligence ratings 
obtained with the tests should either increase 
decrease with increasing chronological age. 

was that significant variability 
mental age occurred below the age ten; 
but from years eleven fourteen inclusive, 
decided decrease variability mental age 
with increasing chronological age was found. 
The author interprets these facts mean that 


below the age ten education has practically 
influence mental rating, while for ages 
above ten has considerable influence. does 
not state why considers that change 
variability intelligence ratings with 
ing chronological age proves that education 
fluences the measurement intelligence the 
tests used. 


Lynn The Service Load the 
Critic Teacher State Teachers’ Colleges, 
12: 311-18, May, 1926. 


this article the author, who holds that the 
work the training school the most important 
part teacher-training, reports the results 
study determine the service load critic 
teachers state teachers’ colleges. The study 
involves sixty-nine schools twenty-nine states, 
The activities are considered be: 
(1) those for which paid the school, 
and (2) those activities for which receives 
pay but which directly affect his efficiency, 
recreation and home work for which may 
may not receive financial return. The results 
this study are summarized clearly two 
tables, one for each the two kinds activities 
mentioned above. 

The author concludes that the critic teacher 
should relieved regular teaching duties, 
should spend more time daily preparation for 
her work, relieved much routine duty 
possible, and rank with the rest the faculty 
training and salary. 


Accomplishment Quotients the High 
School and College Levels, JER, 14: 
111, September, 1926. 


College administrators have long felt the need 
some method measuring the accomplishment 
terms actual ability. Just such method 
presented this article. The method 
based upon the standard deviations large 
group students both achievement and 
ability. Certain necessary corrections for the 
high and low ends the scale are provided. 
use this method the author found among 
other things that the duller students college 
were accomplishing much more, the average, 
than the brighter ones, condition already known 
exist the public schools. 


tions Education, PJE, 4:108-17, 
tember, 1926. 

Under the above heading the Journal has 
listed the studies that have been carried 
under the auspices the college. The title 
and author are given for each study, and this 
followed brief statement the scope 
the study. valuable reference for 
students education who are working re- 
search problems. 
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Superintendents of. Schools and Mayors 
Cities 100,000 Population and Over, 
September, 1926. 

Political influence determining the position 
superintendent schools and the attitude 
the layman toward the position are set forth 
presenting statistical comparisons this 
The fact that the median salary the 
cities this class well 
that mayors, and that sixty-five percent 
the superintendents earn more than the average 

interesting school people. There 

both mayors and superintendents 

the cities increase size. would 

interest, however, know the proportion 
the time which devoted his work 

whether the salary intended represent 

bis total time only limited portion it. 

assume that the present issue reports only 

the complete study, since “Part ap- 

pears after the title. 


V.T. Teacher Rating the Secondary 
Schools, 12:361-78, September, 
1926. 

Professor Thayer presents brief résumé 

the findings others concerning different types 

rating plans and their value. The high 

correlation between the general impression 
supervisors and administrators and the 
ratings individual items, well the corre- 

tion between certain individual items, indicates 
that even with rating scheme general impres- 
sion tends dominate. The rating teachers 
supervisors ought kept entirely separate 
from any influence salary, and the only rating 
worth while general impression based upon 
intimate contacts with the teacher's performance. 

one would doubt that the supervisor who 
has worked intimately and conscientiously with 

the teacher can render better estimate 

worth than any snap judgment rendered 

the use score card. cannot refrain 
from asking, however, whether the same inti- 
mate knowledge the teacher might not result 
truer evaluation expressed various 
items which score cards frequently utilize, than 
general impression. 


fessional Supervision, 12:379-92, 
September, 1926. 


The article does not qualify research 


article but does present rather logical way 


certain generally accepted aims and ideals the 
field supervision. The points are clearly set 
forth with comment clear even 
who are just beginning supervisory 
wor 


BOOKS READ 


Pererson, Early Conceptions and Tests 
Intelligence. World 
Book Company, 1925. 320 pp. 

The reader who believes that intelligence 
testing originated with Binet will learn from this 
book that Frances Galton had fairly definite 


idea the ibility determining 
intelligence means certain tests intelli- 
gence. large portion book devoted 


discussion Binet, and rightly so, for what- 
ever others have done, Binet must always remain 
the father mental measurements. This inter- 
esting book will serve excellent introduc- 
tion mental-measurement movement. For- 
tunately will equally useful the laymen 
interested know what mental measurement 
involves well students normal schools 
and colleges. 


Chapel Hill, C., University North 
Carolina Press, 103 pp. 

The earlier study; bearing the same 
title the book under consideration, here 
revised and extended. The study falls con- 
veniently into three parts, report the books 
read the children’s rooms public libraries, 
the results questionnaire filled out thirty- 
five hundred children 1917-18, and the replies 
received the same questionnaire when com- 
pleted fifteen hundred additional children 
1925. The last section entirely new, while 
the other two sections, though included some- 
what similar form the earlier report, are com- 
pletely revised. The author concludes that 
whatever interpretation may given the 
results, one fact incontrovertible, more data 
are needed. 


Counts, The Senior High-School 
Curriculum. Chicago, University Chi- 
cago, 1926. 190 pp. (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 29) 

From careful study the curricula fifteen 
geographically representative cities the United 
States, Mr. Counts presents accurate and 
representative portrayal the existing status. 
The socalled the program 
studies are not the same throughout the country. 
Foreign language longer constant although 
ranks fourth its proportion the total time. 
Mathematics still constant, standing fourth 
the list, while natural science fifth. English 
first; physical education, second; and social 
science, third. The author concludes, “that 
the future the prescribed subjects will 
composed largely English, physical education, 
social science, natural science, and fine and 
industrial arts.” 
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Teaching Staff. New York, Century 
pany, 1925. 460 Pp- 

Although business and industry “are learning 
that the conservation human capacity, human 
interest, and human energy far more important 
than the conservation other natural 
the author this book finds that meager atten- 
tion has been given personnel management 
educational literature. Guided sane 
philosophy life and the accepted principles 
school administration, Mr. Lewis considers 
many the most frequently occurring adminis- 
trative personnel problems. His discussion 
each clear and concise. Suggestions for 
further reading are also given. 


Student Activities the Secondary School. 
Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing Com- 
pany, 1925. 235 pp. 

Extra-curricular activities are demanding much 
time and attention many school systems. 
The study here reported attempts indicate 
the present aims different non-athletic student 
activities high school and the outcomes 
they effect the control conduct, training for 
leadership, and the time which students devote 
these activities. The author finds that 
activities which arise for classroom work merit 
place the school roster, that honor organiza- 
tions should recommended, and that guidance 
the choice activities needs more 
attention than now receives. 


PAPER COVERS 


Tests and Measurements Physical Educa- 
tion, 1861-1925. Eugene, Oregon, Uni- 
versity Oregon, 1926, pp. (Physical 
Education Series, Vol. No. 

The authors this first number “Phy- 
sical Education have gone back the 
original sources for their material and have 
presented impartial way the various tests 
that have been used measure physical fitness. 
They conclude that there need more 
scientific study and greater standardization 
such tests before they can made contribute 
their full share the “measure man.” 


Iowa, or. Subject Combinations 
Teachers Programs. lowa 
City, 1925. pp. (College 
Education Series, No. 14) 

The purpose this study was determine 
what duties the high-school teacher may 
called upon perform. The high schools were 
divided into four groups according size and 
the eighty subjects taught were combined into 
thirteen departments. analysis given 


the subject loads and the various 


subjects. Some weird combinations were 
found, and some cases teachers were found 


teaching four five the thirteen 


ments. still have with the 
high-school teacher, but there seems 

marked tendency toward the 
teacher. 


Katuryn Present Status In- 
struction Primary Reading Residential 
and Day School Classes for the Blind. New 
York, American Foundation for the Blind, 
1926. pp. (Series No. 

The monograph designed fulfill three 
purposes: (1) serve reference book for 
teachers just entering the work for the blind; 
(2) make possible for the individual com- 
pare his practice the teaching reading with 
that others; and (3) provide background 
for the further study the problem teaching 
reading schools for the blind. 
ographies and lesson plans meet the first; analysis 
methods fulfills the second; and review 
methods now use helps provide and enrich 
the background for further study. 


Study the Needs for Future School 
Accommodations Freeport, Long Island. 
New York, Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, 1926. pp. 

anticipation future school-building needs, 
the Freeport Board Education has adopted 
construction program suggested survey 
the village directed Professor Engelhardt. 
This report analyzes the growth, permanency, 
and comparative distribution the present 
population, and suggests zoning possibilities 
equalize the elementary-school enrollment. Prob- 
able residential saturation, now percent, has 
been considered the recommendations for 

has been mapped out. 
plate similar moves, for the procedure the 
survey has been clearly indicated. 


EDUCATION. 
Salaries Teachers the Public Day Schools 
Massachusetts. Boston, Department 
Education, 1926. pp. (Bulletin the 
Department Education No. 

This very comprehensive report that 
includes tables for superintendents, 
visors, principals, regular teachers, and teachers 


special subjects for the elementary schools, 
the junior high schools, and the senior high 
schools population groups. 

The plan showing the rank each system 
the basis salary excellent one, and 
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should cause many the districts “sit and 
take their relatively low positions. 


Tables showing training and experience are in- 
cluded, but there attempt relate salary 
either these items. The ratio men 


women teachers has been the increase since 
1910, and the ratio now better than that 
1890, but not quite good that 1880. The 


data the changing personnel the schools, 
where the teachers came from, and why they 
left their positions during the year. 


Profession. Report the Com- 
mittee Ethics the Profession, 1926, 
pp. 

Under such headings “Training and Pro- 
fessional Growth,” and Advancement,” 
“Contracts and with Super- 
and “Relations with Pupils,” Dr. 
Reeder has collected the various interpretations 
these ideas found the codes the different 
states. These facts are conveniently summarized 
table, and several typical codes are presented. 

The material, gathered with such painstaking 
care, not evaluated any way. The author 
expresses belief that the tenets 
code are still unformulated: “Much research, 
much hard and purposeful thinking, still need 
done determine what pronouncements 
should into code ethics for teachers.” 


NEW TESTS 


The Brown-Woody Civics Test, re- 
cently published the World Book 
Company, designed obtain 
objective measurement the achieve- 
ment high-school students civics. 
may also used some extent 
the elementary and junior high schools. 
the three parts the test: Part 
civic-vocabulary test forty words 
considered necessary for the intelligent 
reading and understanding civics; 
eighty questions covering the various 
units government; Part III civic- 
thinking test nine exercises which 
provides for the application civic 
principles practical civic situations. 

The following vocational tests have 
recently been published the Educa- 
tional Personnel Publishing Company 
Washington: 
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General Classification Test: senior grade for 
high-school Seniors and college Freshmen; 
junior grade for grades and 
one, low-grade practical test for 
adults 

Mechanical Aptitude Test: junior grade, also 
form this test devoted clerical prob- 
lems junior grade 

Clerical Aptitude Test, reasoning test junior 
grade 

Ingenuity Test: Form for junior and senior 
high schools, colleges, and industry; Form 
for senior high schools, colleges, and 
industry 


The Research Service Company, 4529 
South Van Buren Place, Los Angeles, 
California, has recently advertised 
number tests which have been exten- 
sively used the schools Los Angeles. 
The Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests: 
Fundamentals Arithmetic for grades 
was devised Caroline Arm- 
strong and Willis Clark. This 
test serves dual purpose, for may 
instrument. The feature 
this test the Diagnostic Record Sheet 
upon which the errors are 
listed that the record may used 
guide individual remedial work. 

silent reading test 
for grades the Los Angeles 
Primary Reading Test, which has 
successfully used, was arranged Jessie 
Ingraham. Four equivalent forms 
have been prepared. The Los Angeles 
Elementary Reading Test for grades 
also devised Miss Ingraham, 
somewhat longer for requires 
thirty minutes for completion. 

Two vocabulary tests which should 
serve supplements the reading 
tests are the Primary Word 
tion Tests for grades and and the 
Sentence Vocabulary Test for grades 
The primary test is, its authors 
say, diagnostic and indicates 
ability recognize printed words 
from pictures pronounced words.” 
The test for the older children care- 
fully standardized and designed 
measure the ability recognize 
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word-meaning. There are two equiva- 
lent forms each test. 

The MacQuarrie Test for Mechani- 
cal Ability, devised Mac- 
Quarrie, also distributed the 
Los Angeles Research Service Company. 
larly valuable aid selecting and advising 
regarding the choice activities 
which demand manipulative skill. 


BUREAU EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Miss Marian SeCheverell, until re- 
cently assistant the University Editor 
the University Wisconsin, has 
been appointed assistant 
MacLatchy the Editorial Division 
the Bureau Educational Research. 
Miss SeCheverell graduate the 
University Wisconsin, having received 
the degree (Course Journal- 
ism) 1924. 

Miss Ruth Seegar came June 
Bibliographical Assistant Miss Voege- 
lein the Bureau library. Miss Seegar 
graduate the St. Louis Library 
School and has had several years 
experience educational work. Her 
experience and training especially fit 
her for the work which consists 
assigning subject headings articles 
for our card index and giving expert 
advice concerning material available 
educational literature. 

Mr. Joseph Baer, who has been 
assistant superintendent Cuyahoga 
County charge research, has been 
appointed Research Assistant fill 
the vacancy left Mr. Koch. 
Mr. Baer holds the degree from 
the University Chicago and will 
work his doctorate. Mr. Baer 
will handle the correspondence the 
Bureau regarding standard tests, since 
his work during recent years has kept 
him closely touch with this field. 

Mr. LaPoe another new Re- 
Assistant taking the place 


RESEARCH 


Mr. Brooks who left becom 
head the Junior College Muskegon 
Michigan. Mr. LaPoe 
assistant elementary education 
the University Pittsburgh this pag 
year where took his degree 
Previous his work Pittsburgh, 
had had six years public-school 
perience teacher principal and 
vising principal. has also don 
college teaching the field educa 
tion. Mr. LaPoe will work out hig 
doctorate while with us, probably 
developing some phase the teacher 
training problem. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week and 
Book Week are observed 
the same time this year, November 
7-13. This should allow for some 
especially interesting programs, combin- 
ing propaganda for better education 
and more reading, the schools. The 
announcement from the National 
sociation Book Publishers suggests 
that during this week not only books 
for children but also books for 
tors, and educational problems, 
read. Book Week Projects, 
for teachers; Club Programs for Book® 
Week, leaflet for Parent-Teacher 
sociations; and How Observe Book 
Week, leaflet suggestions for com 
munity cooperation which 
“Outlines for Talks Children’s 
Reading,” may obtained free 
writing the association headquarters 
West Thirty-third Street, New 
York City. 

The program particular items 
emphasized education may obtained 
from Mr. Bliss, the Ohio State 
Department Education, Columbus. 
The plan follows closely that last year 
and outlines the main points 
emphasized “Constitutional Rights 
Day,” “Equal Opportunity 
munity Day,” and 
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